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rhetoric (p. 71), a sketch of the historian's contemporaries (pp. 117 ff.), and a 
soberly drawn picture of Protagoras (p. 126). 

A few minor points suggest doubts. On p. 79, it may be questioned that 
Thucydides means to attribute to the populace exactly the train of thought 
sketched by Mr. Lamb. Alcibiades' criticism, at Sparta, of the extreme demo- 
crats (p. 81) is hardly to be taken as evidence that he had ever really professed 
to belong to the "moderate democracy." On p. 145, the compliment passed 
upon Prodicus by Aristophanes seems, when read in its context, to be of doubtful 
sincerity. The statement (p. 198) that Thucydides praised "the government 
of the Four Hundred" would be difficult to prove from the text. Perhaps 
it is but an inadvertent confusion of the correct statement on page 64. 

George Miller Calhoun 
University of Texas 



The Birds of the Latin Poets. By Ernest Whitney Martin. 
Stanford University, Cal.: Published by the University, 1914. 
Pp. 260. $1.00. 

A regrettable characteristic of modern education is its division into iso- 
lated compartments. The subjects most remote from the business of every- 
day life suffer the most from this isolation. The classics particularly, if they 
are to retain their place, must establish a vital interrelation with other more 
popular studies. Professor Martin's Birds of the Latin Poets is a book which 
contributes its modest quota of evidence toward proving this vital inter- 
relation. Its appeal is threefold — to the classicist, to the student of American 
literature, and to the naturalist — I might rather say fourfold, for any book 
which successfully combines several fields will have all the more attraction for 
the layman who is specialist in none. 

The plan of the book is as follows. After a brief general preface, the birds 
are taken up in alphabetical order by their Latin names. Under each bird 
we find, first, a discussion of the scientific identification and the nearest Ameri- 
can parallel; second, references to and excerpts from the Latin and American 
poets, excellently arranged to bring out contrasts and similarities. (It is 
devoutly to be wished that the information here set forth may help either to 
elucidate or to ban forever the British common names of animals and plants 
found in our lexica and editions of authors: vide stare, witwall, fieldfare; 
prawn, turbot; mallow, panic, rape, spelt, rockets.) Three appendices, a 
bibliography, and an index of Latin citations conclude the work. 

As regards the citations from American poets, I should make the following 
suggestions: (1) The references should be more specific. Does it not savor 
of formalism to refer to the Roman poets by author, work, book, and line and 
to the American poets by author alone ? Why, when the author already has 
done the work, should the reader have to waste time locating "The eagle was 
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always the friend of the sun. — Holmes," or "The hawk sailing where men have 
not yet sailed. — Whitman"? (2) Two more indices are needed, one of citations 
from American poets and the other of American bird names (distinguishing 
between those appearing in the quotations and those brought forward in the 
discussion of parallels). 

I realize that the problems of identification are the most difficult of all in 
this field, but I must protest against even the suggestion of approximating the 
nightingale and the whippoorwill. Both sing at night, but the call of the 
whippoorwill, though in a sense wild and beautiful, can hardly be called 
melodious (pp. 3 and 125). In re "Halcyon" and "Halcyon days," though 
the poets have contributed to the identification of ancient alcyon and American 
kingfisher, the reader should be more forcibly reminded of the fact that our 
kingfisher is neither seabird nor sweet singer (p. 17). " Comiada— blue-jay" 
(p. 67) is not a happy parallel, in connection with the fable of the borrowed 
plumage as quoted from Horace. The blue-jay is one of our handsomest birds 
and needs no borrowed plumage (see graculus, p. 99). The cuckoo is not our 
harbinger of spring (p. 82); in New York and New England the robin and 
bluebird arrive in February, the cuckoo not until May. The owl (Roberts) 
and the white-throated sparrow (Mace) are out of place (p. 91) as illustrations 
of trumpeting. As for the hoopoe (p. 95), it might be well to ascertain the 
closest American parallel in appearance. For fringillus (p. 96) finch is too 
general, indigo-bird too specific, linnet not American; and Higginson's refer- 
ence to "yellow finches" belongs under acalanthis (goldfinch). Coot (p. 97) 
is ambiguous. The use of the term sea-eagle (p. 109) might easily lead to a 
confusion of those sworn enemies, the bald eagle and the osprey or fish-hawk. 
It is unfortunate (p. 148) to associate the falcon, boldest and noblest bird of 
prey, with the carrion-eating buzzard. The screech owl and saw-whet (p. 153) 
should be changed to the horned owl and the barred owl, if parallel to the bird 
which cries (in Latin) "tu-tu." The kinglet and kingbird (p. 197), being 
identical with regulus in name only, should be differentiated from the wren, 
which is the true American parallel. Bleeker's poem (p. 199) refers to the 
flight-song of the woodcock, at which time its actions resemble the skylark's, 
though the song is not melodious. Cawein's poem (p. 200) is not apposite: 
cannot an American bird be found which is "turpis figurae" ? The identifi- 
cation of the strix (p. 200) will have to be reconsidered. Professor Oliphant 
(TAP A, XLIV, 133 ff.) makes out an excellent case for the bat — always a bird 
in folklore. The English starling (p. 203) is now naturalized in New York and 
Pennsylvania and bids fair to become as notorious as the English sparrow; 
if it continues to spread, no American "parallel" will be needed. In regard to 
the Stymphalian birds (p. 206), do not the passages from Servius and Hyginus 
suggest a bird rookery — a rainless coast or desert island, covered with guano ? 

The excerpts from the Latin poets seem to be comprehensive. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the insertion of quotations from Oppian and 
Plutarch in a modern Latin prose translation is justified in view of the fact 
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that the author announces with regret (Preface, p. i) the omission of "sources 
and parallels from Greek literature." The references to Aes. Fab. on pp. 38, 
108, 119, 140, 150, 167, 174, and to Albertus on p. n, are inadequate. 

I have noted no serious misprints. 

Throughout the country popular nature-study is on the increase. Pro- 
fessor Martin's book may help to infuse some of the freshness of outdoor 
observation into a dull hour of "parse and pass on." Those who read and 
enjoy John Burroughs, Thompson-Seton, Roosevelt, and Maeterlinck may 
well pause for a moment in their translation of Vergil or Lucretius to discuss 
the ancient and modern appreciation of nature; The Birds of the Latin Poets 
will help. It should be in every school and college library. 

Dean P. Lockwood 
Columbia University 
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